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THE FLOWER OF THE HAREM. 


WE have already spoken of Mr. Bridgman’s pictures and of his 
studies of oriental life. We have also described his art studies in 
Paris, and have done full justice to his faithfulness and devotion 
to his chosen line of art. In giving an engraving from the pic- 
ture which was exhibited by him at the Centennial at Philadel- 
phia, and which is owned by Mr. H. E. Nesmith, of New York, 
we but give our readers one more chance to study Mr. Bridg- 
man’s methods and his peculiarities as well. The ‘‘ Flower of the 
Harem ” is one of his best efforts, and is pleasing not only for its 
artistic excellences, but also by reason of its subject. 

The word harem is generally supposed to apply to the few 
hundreds of women shut up within walls ; but really harem is the 
house — the home —the most sacred and secluded portion of the 
sultan’s household, to which only his sons and most intimate rel- 
atives are admitted, and that is by a little bridge closed at each 
end by iron gates, guarded by a eunuch who accompanies them 
to the harem. The lord himself is generally occupied during the 
day at the Porte, in discussing questions of the law, justice, poli- 
tics, with all who may wish to question him. Near five or six 
o'clock of the evening he returns to his mansion, followed by a 
train of parasites and the gentlemen of his suite. Arriving at 
the top of the stairs, he loses no time in entering other apart- 
ments, but goes straight to the door of the harem. A eunuch 
who keeps sentry at the door receives him with all the saluta- 
tions desired, and introduces him. In the vestibule of the harem 
he is received by the directress of the place, or, speaking more 
properly, the female guardian of the women, to whom belongs 
the honor of introducing him to the interior chambers. As a 
rule, he rests but fifteen minutes, talking with his femmes and 
favorite slaves, adjusting their little disputes of the day, signing 
the bills of purchase of jewelry (but seldom paying). He then 
adjusts a robe for the evening, loose, and lined with ermine -- the 
robe, not the evening —and descends to the apartments of the 
men, to dine and be praised, as he sits upon the divan in the 
midst of the troop of flatterers, with a bottle of aki at his side, 
and from time to time a raisin or almond, while the poor attend- 
ants kiss the hem of his garment. The hour of dinner comes ; he 
places himself at their head and marshals them to the salle @ 
manger. At the table, each one never misses saying aloud his 
praises at every mouthful he swallows. The great man, seeing 
how his presence hinders the freedom of the people and their 
digestion, never ceases, as each new plate makes its appearance, 
to say in loud and firm voice, ‘‘ Eat, my friends ; eat!” After 
dining, they return in procession as before to the apartments 
quitted for dinner. Here coffee and pipes are served ; politics 
and intrigue talked over. 

It is generally eleven or half past when the lord retires for the 
night to the harem. At the threshold he is met by the eunuch 
with a lighted candle in each hand, who accompanies him through 
the passage, or bridge, to the room of his wives. Upon arising 
in the morning, he is served by his slaves (females), who assist 
him in his ablutions and dressing. When ready to leave, he usu- 
ally stays for fifteen minutes to speak with his relatives, and it is 
at this short morning talk that his daughters and nearest rela- 
tions have their only opportunity of seeing and speaking to him. 
After this short interview he leaves in haste, so as not to keep in 
suspense the crowd of worshipers who already await his arrival. 

Really we have spoken more of the man than of the “ flower 
of his harem,” which is only a poetic name for one who passes 
her days in childish follies, being generally uneducated, and en- 
tirely unfit for being a light to any one, not even herself; but 
who, robed in luxury, and surrounded by all that unscrupulously 
begotten means can furnish, passes idly the days, and affords his 
lordship the means to while away a few heavily dragging hours. 





A DISH OF FUN. 


WE have received from the publishers a little book containing 
a number of sketches by that irrepressible humorist, our and THE 
ALDINE’s very good friend Mark Twain, including the ‘‘ Punch, 
brothers, punch!” which has been laughed over from Maine to 
California more, perhaps, than almost any other similar piece, 
unless it may be Twain’s own “ Jumping Frog of Calaveras,” 
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which was to a great extent the foundation of his national fame 


as a humorist. Mr. Twain’s humor is peculiar, and we can readily 
see how difficult it might be for a foreigner, and particularly a 
staid and matter-of-fact Englishman, to see that there was any- 
thing funny about it at all. He does not, like writers of the Ar- 
temus Ward school, depend upon forced and strained cacography 
for his effects ; nor is there anything of extravagant statement or 
startling expression in his writings. It would be, perhaps, more 
correct to say that his chief characteristic as a humorous writer 
lies in a certain quaintness of expression and an odd conjunction 
of ideas which cause laughter more by the train of thought they 
incite than by anything essentially funny in themselves. In the 
book before us, for instance, besides the sketch to which we have 
alluded and which gives the title to the volume, there is a speech 
on New England weather delivered at a dinner of the New Eng- 
land Society, which we defy any one to read without laughing, 
yet which closes with a burst of genuine eloquence ; and it is a 
peculiarity of Mr. Twain’s style that the two do not seem incom- 
patible. Besides these sketches the book contains ‘‘ Some Ram- 
bling Notes of an Idle Excursion” to the Bermudas, which we 
can best describe by saying that it is entirely worthy of the 
author of the ‘Innocents Abroad,” and, like that vivacious his- 
tory of travel, contains much information of a practical sort, with 
a good deal the precise connection of which with the subject is 
not so apparent. The biblical researches of the captain, and his 
lucid explanations of disputed points, although not perhaps ex- 
actly calculated for use in Sunday schools, can not fail to interest 
the average reader, and, together with the captain’s long and in- 
consequent “‘ yarns,” and the interruptions of the taciturn young 
man, they make a character picture of the ship’s company which 
is irresistibly funny, without for a moment departing from a per- 
fect gravity of style and manner. 

The volume is neatly printed and bound, and is published by 
Messrs. Slote, Woodman & Co., of New York. 


ART AT THE CAPITOL. 


ANOTHER historical painting has been hung upon the Capitol 
wall— accepted, but not purchased, by Congress. It is a ques- 
tion whether that body ought to accept as a gift any art work it 
would not purchase. Mr. Carpenter has been striving to sell his 
painting to that body for years, deeming, no doubt, that the Cap- 
itol of the United States was the only fitting place for his great 
picture. I do not doubt that Mr. Carpenter is a better judge of a 
painting than is the average Congressman ; yet he was judging 
his own work, not that of others, which makes a vast difference, 
as we all know. Several years ago this picture was exhibited in a 
room on Pennsylvania Avenue, in our city, the writer and friends 
paying twenty-five cents each for the privilege of examining it, 
and leaving the room with the impression that we had “ paid dear 
for our whistle.” Ever since that time the artist has waited for 
Congress to buy it, and at last they have accepted it as a gift 
from a patriotic, wealthy and philanthropic lady, Mrs. Thompson. 

I know that it has become too much of a custom for corres- 
pondents and other writers to decry every work of art erected 
upon our squares or hung on the walls of the Capitol. It furnishes 
them subject matter for their letters ; it gives people at a dis- 
tance a prejudice against our beautiful city ; and it often, doubt- 
less, makes the writer seem much more wise and learned than he 
or she really is. Self-constituted critics never praise ; they always 
decry. How would any one believe they knew anything about 
art if they were to praise anything in America, or anything short 
of the old masters, while many of them have never seen an old 
masterpiece ? But that is the fashion, and I, for one, am gener- 
ally inclined to take up the cudgel on the other side. Or, if I find 
fault, I shall endeavor to do so in a courteous and kindly manner. 

There are no first-class historical paintings as yet in our Cap- 
itol. The Trumbulls and Vanderlyns, however, are old paintings, 
and are good examples enough of the early art of any country. 
Therefore they ought to remain just where they are forever. If 
one gives us “too much Washington,” as the keen-eyed Indian 
chief remarked ; and if another has wooden-looking soldiers all 
in a row, they are only the efforts of the infancy of American 
genius, and deserve their places as such. But since these were 
painted, what progress the world—our world—has made! And 

















a picture hung in the Capitol in the year 1878 ought to show a 
vast progress in art. Mr. Carpenter’s picture is some better than 
these, but not enough better. We can recognize the portraits of 
these great men, but they are undeniably stiff and ill at ease, as 
if they were standing and sitting for photographs. It is not a 
great picture, and was very dear at the price. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ought to have purchased a very great painting, and, 
as it was to occupy a place in the Capitol, it is a great pity it is 
not worth the purchase money. Our beautiful Capitol ought to 
be embellished with gems of art, and no doubt will be at some 
future day. We are as yet too young. Greece and Rome were 
great only after ages of art culture. Now, every Italian is a born 
artist, and the best works of all the sculptors of the world bear 
the charmed touch of their chisels, which soften the lines of the 
models, and make them greater than the artist himself had made 
them. We ought not yet to expect too much of our artists ; yet 
we ought to have the very best that is to be had in our Capitol. 
The artists are not to blame for disposing of their wares, or for 
thinking them worthy. We always idealize our own, be it wife, 
friend, child, picture or statue. Vinnie Ream did the very best 
she could upon the Lincoln statue. She was young and inex- 
perienced ; but it is a pity for her that she ever made it. She has 
talent —nay, even genius—and has done so many better things 
since. But it was no fault of hers ; rather a virtue. Her parents 
were poor and needed help ; and if she could and did help them, 
where is the blame ? Mr. Clark Mills, her first teacher in art, 
says that his son Fiske made the most of this statue. If so, it 
reflected very little credit upon Mr. Mills ; and the senior Mills 
was so jealous of his little pupil, that he has said many hard things 
of her. He wanted the commission himself, and would probably 
have made a better statue. 

All the mistakes regarding art works in the Capitol lie in the 
ignorance of the committees. Very few members of Congress 
know or care a dot about art. Farming, selling merchandise, 
pettifogging and dealing in stocks, are more in their line, as a 
rule ; and our Government ought, for its own honor, to take the 
matter in hand, appointing men upon art committees who are 
competent to decide. We have good artists, both in painting and 
sculpture ; and if only these were employed, and no work ac- 
cepted until an intelligent and cultured committee should pro- 
nounce it good, we should not hear so many sneers about our art 
work in the Capitol. 

But I do not admit that all are poor. Not by any means. 
We have equestrian statues in our squares and circles which will 
compare favorably with those in Europe, notwithstanding the in- 
discriminate and altogether unintelligent criticisms of many news- 
paper writers. These works are their capital, their stock in trade, 
and they make the most of them, or the worst of them, in order 
to appear learned in such matters, and to make their letters in- 
teresting. So with the sculptured forms in the old Hall of the 
House, or Statue Hall. While a few are poor, the majority are 
really good and worthy works of art. One great mistake has 
been that there was no rule as to the size of these works. They 
should have been of uniform size, the only difference being in the 
actual size of the men represented. Instead of this, two or three 
are under the usual size of life ; while the Ethan Allen, being of 
heroic stature, dwarfs everything around it. Here again we see 
the wisdom, aye, the necessity, of a cultured art committee. The 
truth is, we are too practical and too parsimonious in government 
matters, and the consequence is, we often make our country look 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. 

Somebody said, when Carpenter’s picture was hung, that they 
had taken down one absurdity and replaced it with another. It 
is much to be regretted that the few really good historical pic- 
tures ever painted in America should not have a place in our only 
Valhalla of art, or what should be so, at least. There are two 
pictures in Washington which are far superior to any historic 
paintings yet admitted to the inner courts of the Capitol. ‘ Col- 
umbus before the Council at Salamanca,” by Theodore Kauffman, 
and ‘“‘ Washington welcoming the Provision Train,” by Mrs. Imo- 
gen Robinson Morrell, are both great paintings. Mr. Kauffman’s 
pictures always illustrate some grand idea, and the only trouble 
in regard to the sale of them is, that we are not sufficiently culti- 
vated, as a people, to appreciate them as they deserve. In this 
painting we have the advantage of the glamour of the ages, which 
is the true poetry of art. The antique style of the interior, the 
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robed and cowled monks, and the great question of a new world, 
which is yet a myth, but which speaks in every face in the won- 
derful group, are all seen at a glance. It almost seems as if the 
fate of our new world hung upon the decision of the moment de- 
picted by the artist. It is a magnificent picture, with its rich, 
dark, beautiful coloring, and the story which it tells so grandly. 

In Mrs. Morrell’s painting the scene and story are different, 
yet are depicted with the pencil of a true artist. All are eager 
and anxious. One boy, in his joy, is tumbling over in a somer- 
sault, while the great general, who was nearly always calm, is 
reining up his horse and lifting his hand with a gesture of com- 
mand, yet with a look of the greatest animation. The grouping 
of the officers is perfect, and for the horses, there are no words 
too strong to express one’s sense of animal beauty and perfection 
while gazing upon them. They are so fine that many artists 
insist that no woman could have painted them. But when we 
learn that this patient and ambitious woman spent four years in 
studying horses alone, under the best teacher in Europe, the 
wonder ceases. There is nothing dull or dead-looking in this 
picture. All is life, animation, interest, and the coloring is soft, 
gray and tender, as it should be in early morn. If we ever do 
have a Government Art Committee who are real art connoisseurs, 
doubtless both these paintings will yet grace the Capitol. 

Mrs. Fassett’s painting of the Electoral Commission gives 
promise of great things. It is the most ambitious picture ever 
undertaken by this artist, and will give nearly two hundred heads 
in the group, a large proportion of these being portraits from life. 
The scene is in the Supreme Court Room in the Capitol, a room 
rich in historic reminiscences, and the artist has shown it to the 
greatest possible advantage, giving a view of the gallery filled 
with well-known journalists of both sexes, while nearly the whole 
semicircular sweep of wall, with its marble busts of departed 
chief justices, is seen. In the centre of the group, and fronting 
the judges, stands the tall form with the keenly intellectual face 
of Secretary Evarts, delivering the greatest speech made upon 
that extraordinary occasion. Any one at all familiar with the 
distinguished men and women of our day, can readily recognize 
dozens of the faces at the first glance ; and by studying a little, 
many others gradually look out to greet the spectator. Mrs. 
Fish, Mrs. Bryan, wife of the new commissioner of the district, 
Mrs. Senator Edmunds, Mrs. Mary Clemmer, ‘‘ Grace Green- 
wood,” and many other distinguished ladies, are recognized in 
this picture, as well as all the most celebrated statesmen of the 
time. Such a picture could not fail to be of lasting historical in- 
terest, and worthy a place in the Capitol of the nation. 

—WMrs. Mary E. Nealy. 


CALIFORNIA SCENERY. 


WE have given in previous numbers of THE ALDINE views of 
various noted points in the celebrated Yo Semite Valley, and in 
connection with them have given a description of that enchanted 
region ; but magnificent as is that valley, it is by no means the 
only beautiful spot in the region of the Sierras, where many simi- 
lar if less striking and less wonderful valleys are to be found. In 
fact, of one of these —the Hetch-Hetchy, as it is called — Pro- 
fessor Whitney, State Geologist of California, says in his official 
report : ‘‘ It is not only interesting on account of the beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery, but also because it is in many respects 
almost an exact counterpart of the Yo Semite. It is not on quite 
so grand a scale as that valley ; but, if there were no Yo Semite, 
the Hetch-Hetchy would be entitled to a world-wide fame.” 
While there is no other valley which so closely imitates the Yo 
Semite, there are plenty of valleys and isolated cafions in the 
region of the ‘‘ High Sierras ” which are equally worthy of notice 
for the attractive grandeur and picturesqueness of their scenery. 
We give an illustration in a view in the Tululowehack — some- 
times called the Illilouette —Cafion, which debouches into the 
valley of the Merced a little below Vernal Fall, of which we have 
already given some account. 

The picture which we give, however, is from a point above the 
valley of the Merced, and fairly within the Sierra Nevada. This 
remarkable range of mountains merits more extended notice than 
we have space to give it, for except in its lack of evidences of 
habitation, it probably corresponds more nearly in all its charac- 
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ARTISTS’ 


teristics with the Alps, than any other portion of this continent. 
A brief account of its chief peculiarities is all we can give, and is 
necessary to anything like a clear understanding of its scenery. 
A glance at the map of the United States shows that two great 
mountain chains, or systems, extending in general direction from 
north to south, cut it up in three great divisions which are known 
as the ‘‘ Atlantic seaboard,” the “ Mississippi Basin,” and the “‘ Pa- 
cific Slope.” The most easterly of these mountain chains is the 
Appalachian range, comprising the Alleghanies, the Blue Ridge, 
the Catskills, the Adirondacks, the Green Mountains, etc. ; while 
the westernmost chain was long generally known as the ‘“ Rocky 
Mountains,” but really consists of three chains, viz.: the Rocky 
Mountains proper ; the Sierra Nevadas, about a thousand miles 
further west, between them being an elevated plateau about four 
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STEEPLE. 


thousand feet above the sea level ; and nearer still to the Pacific 
is the Coast range. All these, together with other spurs and 
ranges of less importance, geographers have grouped together 
under the general title of the ‘‘ Cordilleras,” a Spanish word sig- 
nifying ‘‘ a chain of mountains.” 

The Sierra Nevada range extends a distance of over 550 miles 
from north to south, and gets its name, which means ‘ snowy 
range,” from the fact that its highest peaks are always covered 
with snow. Its passes are from 5,327 feet to 12,057 feet above the 
sea, and it has several peaks over 10,000 feet, and Mount Whitney 
is 15,000 feet above the sea. Concerning it, the same authority 
heretofore quoted says: ‘‘No range among all the mountain 
chains which make up the Cordilleras of North America sur- 
passes, if any one equals, the Sierra Nevada in extent or altitude, 
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and certainly no one on the continent can be compared with it in 
the general features which characterize it —its scenery, vegeta- 
tion, mineral wealth, the energy and skill with which its resources 
have been developed, and the impetus which this development 
has given to civilization.” 

We have spoken of the Alpine character of the scenery in the 
Sierras, and a general comparison of the two may not be uninter- 
esting, the Alps being taken for comparison chiefly because, being 
so constantly visited by tourists not only from this but from all 
other countries, they become the natural standard of comparison 
for mountain scenery wherever else it may be found. The most 
obvious feature of difference, and that which first strikes the tour- 
ist who has also visited Switzerland, is the less quantity of snow 
to be seen in the Sierras as compared with equal elevations among 


the Alps. ‘In the Sierra we see almost exactly what would be 
presented to view in the Alps, if the larger portion of the ice and 
snow fields were melted away. The marks of the old glaciers are 
there ; but the glaciers themselves are gone. The polished sur- 
faces of the rocks, the moraines, or long trains of detritus, and the 
strie@ engraved in the walls of the cafions— these speak eloquently 
of such an icy covering once existing here as now clothes the 
Alps.” In the Alps, too, we have a constant recurrence of grassy 
slopes above the region of forest trees, and between that and the 
line of perpetual snow, which are called “‘ a/pen,” and which have 
given their name to the mountains themselves. In the Sierra, on 
the other hand, there are none of these slopes, and the forests, 
much more magnificent than any in the Alps, extend in most in- 
stances quite up to the snow line, and much higher than in the 
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Alps, besides being much more magnificent. The grassy valleys 
along the streams are beautiful ; but they are narrow, and conse- 
quently do not add any feature to the landscape to the observer 
looking over it from an elevated or a distant point, being hidden 
behind their high rocky walls. The forests on the mountain sides, 
therefore, constitute the chief and most characteristic feature of 
the landscape, though it becomes a somewhat monotonous feature 
after a time. 

To sum up, we might perhaps say that while the scenery of 
the Sierra excels that of the Alps, on the whole, in sublimity and 
grandeur, in simple beauty and variety there is no doubt that the 
Alps of both the Swiss and the Austrian Tyrol must be awarded 
the palm. It would not be quite fair, perhaps, to say that there 
is too much sameness about the scenery in the Sierras—although 
there is no doubt that one cafion in this region very closely re- 
sembles another cafion in general characteristics — for the reason 
that there are differences to be detected between even those 
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most intimately connected or related. These differences being 
only those which have resulted from the different action of the 
same forces of nature, however, become rather those of degree 
than of kind. We miss not only the green, grassy alpen of the 
Tyrol, but the cultivated fields, the modest, low-roofed chdlet, 
the humble hamlet nestled in some mountain niche. We miss 
the villagers with their kindly manners and their instincts for 
gain. These things may come in time, but at present they are 
non-existent, and the mountain peaks and narrow cafions become 
in process of time altogether too like to one another for even the 
most enthusiastic tourist. For those who wish to enjoy the plea- 
sure — whatever it may be — which members of the Alpine Club 
find in climbing more or less inaccessible heights, we know of no 
region so well adapted as is that of the Sierra. We have given 
the height of some of the peaks, and, if any one should fear that 
even Mount Whitney is not high enough, we can assure him that 
he will find lower peaks which will afford him plenty of exercise 
in climbing, and which he will probably not succeed in ascending, 
even after a whole season of trial. 

The fact is, no idea can be obtained by any one who has not 
actually been on the ground, of the grand scenery of this whole 
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region. Says Mr. Gardner, one of the corps of explorers em- 
ployed in the State geological survey of the scene from Mount 
Brewer : ‘‘ Cafions from two to five thousand feet deep, between 
their ridges topped with pinnacles sharp as needles ; successions 
of great crater-like amphitheatres, with crowning precipices over 
sweeping snow-fields and frozen lakes ; everywhere naked and 
shining granite without a sign of vegetation, except where a few 
gnarled and storm-beaten pines cling to the rocks in the deeper 
cafions ; such were the elements of the scene we looked down 
upon, while cold, gray clouds were drifting overhead.” 

These poetical lines— poetical in spite of the fact that they 
were written for and published in an official state document — 
might almost have been written in description of the scene por- 
trayed in our engraving. We have in the picture every element 
which goes to the making up of the scenery of the region of the 
High Sierra. It must be remembered that all the cafions of this 
region are from 4,000 to 8,000 or 9,000 feet above the sea, and 
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that their sides tower nearly or quite 2,000 feet higher ; that they 
are for the most part exceedingly narrow, so that a man walking 
along the floor of one of them could almost see the stars in day- 
light, and could almost as soon think of flying as of trying to 
scale the walls which hem himin. There are breaks in all these 
cafions, however, where a man may stand midway, as it were, be- 
tween the bottom and the top, seeing above him the giant moun- 
tains, mighty monarchs of the range, and below him — if he dare 
to look down —the narrow chasm along whose bottom trickles a 
winding stream of silver, which at certain seasons becomes a re- 
sistless torrent. This is what will probably result from the storm 
raging about the tops of the mountains on the right of our pic- 
ture. These mountains are so bare of vegetation that rain falling 
on their summits speedily finds its way down their sides to the 
bottoms of the valleys and cafions below, often making most pic- 
turesque cascades, which are only to be seen for that portion of 
the year when constant rains or the melting snows supply a 
source, as we have noticed in our previous accounts of the Yo 
Semite Valley. The general absence of vegetation on these 
mountain sides makes it matter of necessity that water should 
run off them at once, and in this we may notably find one of the 
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effects of their sterility. Did the water which falls on them stay 
longer it would feed vegetation, and were they clothed with more 
vegetation the water would stay longer. Were their tops clothed 
with perpetual snow, as are the tops of the Alpine peaks, the 
gradual melting of this snow would furnish a constant and steady 
source of moisture, which might be sufficient to clothe these bare, 
glistening rocks with a sempiternal verdure. This does not take 
place, however, and so we have in a Californian landscape among 
the Sierras only the “‘ naked granite,” relieved by the few “ storm- 
beaten pines” to which we have already alluded. 

A mere glance at the picture will convince any one of its truth 
to nature as set forth in all the descriptions which have ever been 
written of this part of our continent. We have at one view the 
high, bare mountain walls, towering thousands of feet above us, 
the broken masses of granite detached from their sides in some 
distant cataclysms of nature, and now forming most picturesque 
ruins at their feet ; the scanty growth of pines, tall enough, but 
all too short to measure such altitudes as those among which 
they grow ; and the utter and unbroken solitude. A stag start- 
led by the noise of the stream above him, and a solitary eagle 
swooping down the narrow chasm, are the only living things to 
be seen in the picture, and they do nothing to disturb the reign- 
ing silence. 

As a picture, we can conceive of few finer mountain scenes 
than the one we engrave. The sky reminds one of Turner, who 
was greater in skies than in anything else, and the storm which 
is beating upon the mountain tops is rendered with a fidelity —a 
wetness, if we may so speak — not often to be found in a picture 
of any sort, engraving or otherwise. All the details of the fore- 
ground and middle distance, too, are worked out with equal care 
and painstaking. The trees are absolutely pines and the rocks 
granite boulders, and the spectator is not called on to imagine 
what the artist did not know of and what does not exist. 

It is a pity that such magnificent scenery as we have illus- 
trated in this and former numbers of THE ALDINE should be so 
little visited by traveling Americans. Professor Whitney says 


“there are probably ten times as many persons who have trav- 
eled for pleasure in Switzerland as among these most interesting 
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portions of the Sierra ;” and what he says of the Californians will 
apply with much more force to Americans in general. We hope 
the time is coming when this will be changed, and when an 
American citizen will feel ashamed to go abroad in search of the 
picturesque until he has seen what his own country can show in 
that line. We have often envied the first explorers of these 
mountain fastnesses, those who crossed the “ plains” —that six- 
teen hundred miles of plateau between the Mississippi and the 
Sierra —in the days when the tracks of white men had been few 
thereabouts, the sensations they must have felt when looking at 
scenes which they knew their acquaintances in the East could 
never imagine. We have envied them in spite of the dangers 
they had to run in tramping over all the weary miles, for months 
upon months, their trails beset and followed by savage tribes, 
before they could reach El] Dorado. We have envied those who 
ran the gauntlet of hostile Indians as did the first passengers by 
the coaches which Wells, Fargo & Co. had the pluck and enter- 
prise to start. They had to be weeks on the road, and ran great 
risk of such encounters as the one shown in a spirited sketch we 
give ; but when they reached California they were rewarded with 
the sight of something everybody could not see. But now we 
envy nobody ; any one can take a Pullman car, roll over the 
plains, among the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, and take his 
fill of the magnificent scenery of the Sierra without more trouble 
than it costs him to go to.bed in an hotel. We look for the day 
when a pilgrimage to the Sierra will be more fashionable than it 
is now to make the trip to Europe. — S. E. Nivens. 


AS DRUNK AS A LORD. 


Mr. ARTHUR LUMLEY has appeared before this as an art con- 
tributor to the pages of THE ALDINE, and some of our readers 
will undoubtedly recall his work, though the specimen we now 
give them is different in character from its predecessors. Mr. 
Lumley has been well known to New-Yorkers for years, and 
mostly as a designer and draughtsman, though devoting himself 
also to painting in water and oil colors. His forte seemed always 
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to lie chiefly in the direction of the ideal and the imaginative, his 
greatest work having undoubtedly been the illustrating of Joseph 
Rodman Drake’s “ Culprit Fay,” which brought him at once into 
considerable prominence. In it he seems to have entered fully 
into the spirit of the poem, and to have interpreted its fanciful 
imaginings with a kindred feeling. The present picture, perhaps 
for the reason that it is imaginative, is a much more favorable 
specimen of Mr. Lumley’s powers than many which we have seen. 

It is a purely genxre picture, and the story it tells, and tells 
very well, is happily not so common in our day as in the time 
when men wore the laced coats, long waistcoats, cocked hats and 
knee-breeches which adorn the person of the chief figure in the 
engraving. Those were the days when “ the apparel,” not “ oft,” 
but always proclaimed the man, or, at least, his quality ; when it 
was not possible, in looking over a crowd or in meeting strangers, 
to mistake a gentleman—at least by station and breeding — from 
the common herd of tradesmen, mechanics, laborers and the like. 
To be sure, such irregular characters as highwaymen, authors, 
artists and penny-a-liners used occasionally to masquerade in 
gentlemen’s attire ; but it was only when they were in funds from 
some of their precarious adventures, and in only a few cases lasted 
so long as until they reached Westminster Abbey or Tyburn Hill. 
In those days the fineness of his linen, the costliness of his laces 
— for gentlemen then wore laces—the amount of gold and em- 
broidery bestowed on his garments, all combined to give evidence 
of the perfect gentleman, and it was one of the privileges of the 
gentleman to do pretty nearly whatsoever pleased him, so long 
as he did not tread on the toes or the coat-tails of any his equals 
in rank. 

The nobility of course claimed greater privileges than the 
commonalty of whatever rank might enjoy, and hence, of course, 
when getting drunk was considered one of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman, a lord must have been supposed to get drunker 
than a mere commoner, and therefore to be ‘“‘ drunk as a lord” to 
have been the proper expression for the superlative of that con- 
dition. We know not how otherwise to account for the origin 
of that formula, which has not yet dropped out of common usage, 
although the day has come when the lords who get drunk are in 
a hopeless minority, and it has been even asserted with show of 
reason that the number of those of lower degree who drink to 
excess is becoming less year by year. It is undeniable, however, 
that in the period to which our picture carries us, while merchants 
and tradesmen were careful and prudent in their potations, though 
perhaps indulging more than in our own day, it was considered 
one mark of a gentleman to be able to drink deeply, and, though 
he was best who best carried his liquor, to be drunk on occasion 
was no essential disgrace. The times have changed, and both 
lords and commoners with them ; but it must also be remembered 
that if a lord can not be told from a commoner in these days by 
his conduct, neither can he by his clothes. 

In the picture we have evidently, if not a lord, at least a man 
of ‘“‘high degree” — as evidenced by his dress—who has come 
home from a drinking bout to kick off jack-boots and spurs, and 
indulge in another bout at liquor and cards and dice with some 
crony, until the crony has departed, leaving the fuddled nobleman 
to sleep off the fumes of the liquor, while his servants gaze and 
jeer at him through the window on their way to bed. We sin- 
cerely pity his waking, for soda water was not then invented, 
and, though Sir William Johnson may have drank of the waters 
of Saratoga, they had not been bottled for export. 

Mr. Lumley has been criticised for lack of accuracy in draw- 
ing ; but we think he has shown no such lack in this picture, 
while he has shown in abundance those qualities for which he has 
been chiefly praised —a good general knowledge of detail, a care- 
ful management of light and shade, and an excellent rendering 
of textures. In these respects the picture we present will cer- 
tainly bear close criticism, and we think will be found one not 
unworthy either of the artist or of THE ALDINE. 


EDUCATION OF THE LAST KING OF GRANADA. 


READERS of THE ALDINE can not quite be strangers to the 
qualities of Mr. Albert Maignan as an artist, though few of his 
pictures have been either bought by Americans or exhibited in 
this country. It is only, however, a short time since THE ALDINE 
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published an engraving of his ‘‘ Helen at the Fountain,” which was 
exhibited at Philadelphia, and which was, in our opinion, much 
superior to his ‘‘ Sentinel,” also shown there. Mr. Maignan has 
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exhibited other pictures, such as ‘‘ The Departure of the Norman 
Fleet for the Conquest of England in 1066,” which showed a ten- 
dency, as does the present one, toward historical subjects ; but 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE LAST KING OF GRANADA.—AFTER A. MAIGNAN. 


in them all he seems to exhibit a floridness of style and a love for 
color and effect which better accord with oriental and classical 
subjects. In these characteristics he may have been influenced 
somewhat by Mr. Luminais, his last master—Mr. Jules Noél 


having been his former one — but we are inclined to think them 
more the effect of a certain enthusiasm and superabundance of 
imagination, than to any extraneous cause. But so long as he 
paints such good pictures as he has shown, we can afford to wait 














before deciding definitely about 
styles or their origin. 

The picture we publish in the 
present number represents that 
passage in the life of the last 
king of Granada in which we are told 
that instead of being taught to ride 
upon a horse he was taught to ride 
an ostrich; and one might perti- 
nently inquire whether this were not 
a fitting symbol of the pride which, 
perhaps thus engendered in him and 
certainly existing in his race, was ere 
long to work his downfall, and with 
him the end of the Moorish dominion 
over the Spanish peninsula. When 
we consider this style of education 
for a boy prince, destined to be a 
king —the putting him on an ostrich 
to hold to the saddle in fear, while a 
female slave guides the bird, dexter- 
ously holding up its head to make 
the boy think it proud of its burden 
—when we think of this, we need not 
wonder at the venerable Moor’s adjur- 
ation to the boy when become king : 





*¢ He who holds no laws in awe, 

He must perish by the law ; 

And Granada must be won, 

And thyself with her undone !”’ 
—nor at the reply of the undisci- 
plined monarch : 


‘*¢ There is no law to say such things 

As may disgust the ear of kings !”’ 

Thus, snorting with his choler, said 

The Moorish king, and doomed him dead. 


Whether or not the painter had 
all these things in his mind we can 
not say ; but presumably he did, and 
certainly he has shown them all to 
us, though we are mindful of the fact 
that Turner is said to have remarked 
that ‘“‘ Ruskin finds more in my pic- 
tures than I ever could,” or words to 
that effect. But Mr. Maignan is not 
Turner, and—we are not Ruskin. 
Of the manner and style of the pic- 
ture so far as concerns execution it 
needs not to speak at length. With 
what we have said it explains itself, 
especially to those who have seen the 
artist’s other works. There is about 
it, as can be easily gathered even 
from a reproduction in black and 
white, a luxuriousness of detail and 
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CONESTOGA BRIDGE. —F. B. SCHELL. 








OF AMERICA. 


a gorgeousness of effect, which, if not historically 
accurate, are at least entirely Consonant with all 
that we know of the character of the builders of the 
Alhambra, especially during the period of the de- 
cadence of their power. 


RIVER SCENERY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
A SERIES of views from the beautiful region of 
Pennsylvania—among the most beautiful in the 
United States or in the world—lying along the 
Alleghanies, vividly recalls the jolly editor-artist 
ALDINE expedition through that country not many 
years ago, though years enough, alas! for some — 
the best ot those good fellows. Major Boyd, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, might not, perhaps, have 
been strictly considered one of the party, for his 
duties prevented his constant presence ; but he was 
so often an inmate of the camp, and, so to speak, 
‘“‘hovered over” them, that he was accepted unani- 
mously as a member, and one by no means the least liked and 
loved. He is gone, and so is John A. Hows—“ Jack Hows,” as 
everybody called him— who died when only forty-two, but who 
had found time to make fast friends of all who knew him. He 
had tried journalism and law ; but the love of art and of nature 
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ON THE SCHUYLKILL. —THomMas Moran. 














were too strong to allow of his being chained to the 
desk, and so he left them to produce some of the 
most beautiful landscapes ever drawn on wood in 
this country, or any other, for that matter. He es- 
pecially loved the quiet woodland, and particularly 
the region about which we now write, the valleys 
of the Conemaugh, the Kiskiminetas, the Juniata 
and the Conestoga, scenes which once knew him so 
well, and now —no more forever ! 

We present our readers with several scenes from 
this paradise of landscape artists, as well as with one 
from the almost equally picturesque valley of the 
Schuylkill, the river which all our readers know as 
the source of Philadelphia’s water supply, and which, 
from its mouth to Philadelphia, is navigable for sloops, 
but which got its name, curiously enough, from the 
circumstance that the original explorers of the De- 
laware passed the mouth of the Schuylkill without 
seeing it, and so gave it its name of “ hidden creek,” 
from the Dutch words schuylen, meaning “to hide,” 
and &7z//, ‘‘a creek.” The stream takes its rise near 
Pottsville, flowing thence southeasterly, and break- 
ing through the Blue Ridge at Port Clinton, where 
there is probably the most romantic scenery to be 
found along its valley, although it has many beautiful 
“bits” for the artist’s pencil throughout its course. 

We give a pleasant little scene on the Cones- 
toga, not far from Lancaster City, where the rail- 
road is carried over the stream on a light iron bridge. 
This river is not a large one, but is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and below Lancaster City is a lazy, smiling 
stream, it having been rendered navigable from Lan- 
caster to its confluence with the Susquehanna—a 
distance of eighteen miles — by means of dams with 
locks and a series of slack-water pools. The city of 
Lancaster, the only considerable town thereabouts, 
is well known in the annals of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, but some passages in its history deserve re- 
production. In the first place, the origin of the city 
reads very much like what we should call a “job” in 
these degenerate days, though in those virtuous times it appears 
to have been considered all right. It seems that previous to 1730 
the only building standing within the present city limits of Lan- 
caster was a tavern, while about five miles east, at what was known 
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as Postlethwaite’s, the coun- 
ty seat had been located and 
the county buildings erected. 
The county of Lancaster at 
that time comprised all of 
THE JUNIATA.—W. Ginson. the western and northwest- 

ern portion of the province 
of Pennsylvania, and the dwellers along the Susquehanna objected 
to the location of the county seat, so to appease them Governor 
Hamilton caused the present town to be laid out on land owned 
by himself, and the county buildings to be erected there, from 








THE CONEMAUGH, NEAR BOLIVAR.—THomMaAs Moran. 
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SANG HOLLOW. —GRANVILLE PERKINS. 


which time the town flourished rapidly, as the worthy governor 
undoubtedly foresaw would be the case. Let us hope he made 
money by the operation, as he or his heirs undoubtedly did, since 
we are told that to induce people of small means to settle there, 
he let lots at a ground rent instead of selling them. It was at 
Lancaster, in 1748, that a council was held attended 
by commissioners from the three States of Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, at which was arranged 
and effected the first purchase made of territory west 
of the Alleghanies. Here Dr. Franklin gathered the 
wagons and stores for Braddock’s disastrous expedi- 
tion against Fort Du Quesne ; and here was fitted 
out, also, in 1758, General Forbes’ expedition against 
the same point, in which the Virginia troops were 
commanded by one Colonel Washington. 

But we must not linger over the history of even 
so interesting a place as Lancaster. Pleasing as is 
the scenery along the Conestoga, that which borders 
the Juniata is both more interesting, and, as a rule, 
more grand. This beautiful river-—though by what 
right or for what reason the poet called it ‘ blue Ju- 
niata” we do not know—has its rise among the 
Alleghanies and flows into the Susquehanna, a dis- 
tance, as the river winds, of about a hundred miles, 
in the course of which it cuts through and displays 
nearly all the geological strata of Pennsylvania, thus 
making its banks the best possible field for the stu- 
dent of geology to work in ; and, by the capers it has 
cut among the rocks, making plenty of opportunities 
as well for the display of the skill of the artist —in 
fact, landscape art and geology are not so far apart 
as a careless thinker might imagine. 

The Juniata, ‘‘ blue” or not, is a most beautiful 
stream, and presents an almost endless variety of 
scenery. In places it is wide and placid ; in others it 
rushes roaring through narrow gorges; and anon, 
spreading out again, it tinkles merrily and cheerily 
over a pebbly bottom ; while along the banks and on 
the mountain sides — sometimes near and sometimes 
far off— which border it through most of its course, 
are at all times, except where they have been cleared 
for cultivation, masses of foliage which in the autumn 
present all the many gorgeous tints for which Ameri- 
can forests are so celebrated. A peculiarity of the 
valley is that almost every tree is festooned with vines 
of some sort, the beautiful Virginia creeper being con- 
spicuously common. 

But the Juniata has other than artistic reminis- 
cences for us, for we first made its acquaintance at 
the time when Lee invaded Pennsylvania, and a short 


by the military powers to establish a post at a little 
village on the bank of the Juniata, at the head of 
one of the valleys which extend north and south in 
that part of Pennsylvania, and the fates decided that 
we should be ordered there. What a pic-nic it was ! 
Gradually the troops were ordered toward Gettys- 
burg, and at last there were only left three officers 
of us to guard the “ post,” aided (?) by about a hand- 
ful of the militia of the neighborhood. What happy 
summer days those were, when we lay through the 
hot hours under some spreading tree, reading or 
sleeping, or doing nothing at all; when we could 
go out morning or evening for a walk and a dip in 
the Juniata. It was there we first made the ac- 
quaintance of that most unfortunate young noble- 
man, ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” whose melancholy 
history we discovered in ransacking the village for 
books. To the best of our recollection it was the 
only readable book in the village, and probably 
under no other circumstances could we have forced 
ourselves to follow the hero through all his sorrows ; 
but we did it then —and have never done it since. 
There were fayre maydes there also, as there are 
in all villages ; but of them we will not speak — 
it is a tender subject for one of the three. We have loved the 
Juniata ever since, as surely we ought to do, even if it deserved 
less homage than it does for its own sake. 

But in praising the Juniata we must not neglect the Cone- 
maugh, that favorite of artists ; and, indeed, there is a certain 











time before the struggle for the cemetery at Gettys- 
burg terminated the invasion. It was thought good 
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INDISCRETION. — AFTER BOUTIBONNE. 


business connection between them, for in the early days, when 
railroads were not, all the trade between the east and the 
west sides of the Alleghanies was carried on by means of these 
two streams. Goods were conveyed to the eastern foot of the 
mountains on the Juniata ; then transported over the mountains 
—first over the Kittanning trail, then over the old Frankstown 
road ; then a turnpike was built, and then a railroad, the pre- 
cursor of the present magnificent Pennsylvania Railroad. Ar- 
rived on the western slope, the goods were reshipped in the old 
flat-bottomed boats, or ‘“arks”—with which the panorama of 
Banvard made us all familiar years agone —on the Conemaugh, 
and so floated easily down the Alleghany and the Ohio. We 
give two illustrations on this river, one near Bolivar, and the 
other at what is known as Sang Hollow, an unimportant station 
on the railroad, chiefly known to artists, fishermen and others of 


the knowing ones. We could go on indefinitely about this beau- 
tiful river, taking our readers from Bolivar, for instance, into that 
wonderful mountain gorge named more appropriately than some 
such spots, the ‘‘ Pack Saddle,” the mountains inclosing which are 
just seen in our illustration, and to many a score of other equally 
picturesque spots ; but we forbear, for are they not recorded in 
many a portfolio and in many an engraving ? 

On our return to New York the somewhat lazy but still beau- 
tiful Delaware captures our attention, as seen when the evening 
shadows have gathered, and the trees and foliage on the low 
banks are only partially revealed in the moonlight which comes 
through the drifting clouds. We had never before thought of this 
magnificent river, except as furnishing a convenient pathway to 
the ocean, and this revelation of its real beauty had all the force 
of a surprise. —A.P. F. 








INDISCRETION. 


Mr. CHARLES EDWARD BOUTIBONNE, the painter of this pic- 
ture, is not unknown to ALDINE readers, its pages having been 
heretofore adorned with engravings from some of his pictures. 
Nor is he a stranger to the art-loving citizens of New York, 


where several of his works are owned, and two— “ Alpine Tour- 
ists,” owned by Mr. Josiah M. Fiske, and “ Return from the Prom- 
enade,” the property of Mr. John H. Sherwood — were exhibited 


in the Centennial Loan Exhibition. Mr. Boutibonne was born at 
Pesth in Hungary, but of French parents; and he is, to all 
intents and purposes, a French artist, Paris being his home and 
the scene of his art education and his successes, he having been 
medaled at the Salon so long ago as 1847. 

Most of his pictures are of the genre class, as our readers will 
remember, and usually they deal with what may be described as 
society incidents or customs; and he has shown a decided lean- 
ing, especially in some of his later efforts, toward the depicting 
of the relations between mistress and maid in reference to the 
love affairs of the former, in which the latter, as in duty bound 
from the French standpoint, is supposed to take a most profound 
interest. Many of our readers will recall the picture, ‘‘ From 
Him,” an engraving of which was published in THE ALDINE, and 
will see, by comparison of that with the one which we now give, 
the justice of our characterization of Mr. Boutibonne’s style. In 
that work we had also a lady, evidently the mistress of the house, 
reclining on a particularly comfortable-looking fauteuz/, her work 
box at her side neglected while she reads attentively a dz//et doux, 
which the maid has evidently just brought, and the contents ot 
which she is apparently as much interested in learning as is her 
mistress. Much the same state of things seems to exist in the 
present case, except that while in the former picture it appeared 
that the mistress was freely communicating to the Abigail all that 
she wanted to know, in this case she is helping herself to the cov- 
eted information by surreptitious and inexcusable though not un- 
natural means. Although the figures are not precisely the same 
in the two pictures, they are so nearly identical that one might be 
excused for believing that the artist meant, in legislative phrase, 
to ‘‘report progress” in the love affair, whatever it may be, whose 
history seems to have had such an inspiring effect on his imagina- 
tion ; for we can readily fancy that while the affair was yet in its 
incipient stages the mistress was not unwilling to take the maid 
into her confidence — nay, perhaps, preferred doing so for the 
sake of having some one ‘to talk it over with ”— but, now that 
the matter is becoming serious, she is inclined to keep her own 
counsel, and the maid is driven to such methods as we see her 
adopting to secure the information which, of course, she could 
not do without on any account. 

So far as the technical execution of the picture is concerned, it 
has the characteristics of all of Mr. Boutibonne’s works, and that 
is equivalent to saying those of the modern French school, to 
which the artist belongs. The story told is a purely French one, 
as are the costumes of the figures, the furnishings and arrange- 
ments of the room. The points in which the school excel, and 
which make their pictures so pleasing to a large number of pic- 
ture buyers, are the accuracy of drawing and the faithful repro- 
duction of details. There is also apparent in this, as in the other 
works by this artist, a skillful posing of the figures, and a deli- 
cate manipulation of light and shade, which are by no means so 
easy to do as they look, and which go very far toward the making 
of a good genre picture. The meditative expression of the face 
of the lady, and the look of arch impudence and curiosity, which 
can not be restrained, in that of the maid, are most admirably and 
faithfully rendered, and of themselves tell the whole story of the 
composition. The picture has suffered nothing at the hands of 
either draughtsman or engraver, all the effects of light and shade, 
and of modeling, being fully retained and interpreted. 


ART ECHOES FROM PARIS. 


THE modern school of landscape has just suffered a great loss 
in the death of Charles Daubigny, the celebrated painter of so 
many well-known landscapes, at the age of sixty-one. Daubigny, 
like Corot, who was his best and most intimate friend, was a 
veritable lover of nature. ‘I brush landscape,” said he, “‘as some 
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painters do always, and without intention, the portraits of their 
mistresses.” The grand painter was not much of a man of the 
world. When in Paris it was with much difficulty he could be 
drawn from his a¢elier, situated in the upper part of Rue Notre 
Dame de Lorette, in a house separated from the sidewalk by a 
high railing inclosing a small court. In that large room, where 
the light fell from the north through a great bay window upon 
canvases in hand, the walls were covered not by hundreds but by 
thousands of studies which told of the incessant labors and efforts 
of that glory of the modern French school. Daubigny was of 
middling stature ; his thin, sun-burnt face was surrounded by a 
beard turning grey, and framed in his long hair, which preoccu- 
pation and care had silvered at an early age. The dominating 
expression of his visage was that of melancholy. His eye was 
gentle, and the sound of his voice was not without a certain 
charm. There was something oriental in the calm and retained 
manners of this favored being. In the country, witha great straw 
hat on his head, and wearing a frock, with pipe in mouth, and 
spotted with the dirt of river borders or ponds, Daubigny was no 
longer the same. He became animated. The sky, the trees, the 
water, the verdure were for him like stimulants. He became in- 
toxicated in the open air. He passed the greater half of his day 
in a boat in which he had transported palette, canvas and easel. 
There he gave an almost Spartan example of sobriety. Bread, 
cheese, and water, reddened with a little wine, sufficed him until 
supper time at the neighboring inn at nightfall. 

One of his pupils, who was working at his side one day, point- 
ing to the sky, cried “It is impossible to paint that, the clouds 
go too fast !” 

“My friend,” said Daubigny to him, gently, ‘‘imagine those 
clouds immovable ; it would be no longer the sky ; it would be 
flat, a thing dead and charmless ; as if, painting the portrait of 
some one you should object to the life, and desire him to pose 
dead. Then adieu expression, sentiment ; adieu art!” 

Another word upon the man before passing to his works. He 
was the best heart upon earth — charitable to excess ; he showed 
himself compassionate to the unfortunate, no matter from what 
cause. He adored his son Karl, who, landscapist like himself, 
proceeds in his manner—and who, without yet having the genius 
of his father, signs every day quite remarkable canvases. Dau- 
bigny’s work is considerable. We shall have occasion to cite at 
greater length and study that style, so strong and true, which, 
notwithstanding, was not exempt from criticism. If, at the end 
of his career, Daubigny was crowned with success, its commence- 
ment was hesitating and toilsome. While yet a child, being 
scarcely fifteen years of age, he gained his livelihood by painting, 
for Parisian industries, the tops of Spa boxes, and other little 
objects of the same kind. But his mind, fixed upon the region 
of elevated art, pushed him toward Italy ; and for two years he 
imposed upon himself all manner of privations to amass the sum 
necessary to his projected studies. When he found himself pos- 
sessed of fourteen hundred francs, he left and spent one year 
there. Upon his return he reaped no benefit whatever from his 
long absence ; he had gathered but a few fugitive impressions. 
It was necessary to live, notwithstanding: so he finds himself 
obliged to make designs for illustrated journals. 

In 1840 he exhibited a ‘‘ St. Jerome in the Desert,” which was 
appreciated. Commencing at that epoch, he went to work seri- 
ously and produced those beautiful studies that placed him in the 
front rank. After having made a quantity of incontestibly valu- 
able canvases, such as two “ Views on the Borders of the Seine,” 
“The Pinnace,” ‘‘ The Virgin Isles at Bazouges,” a ‘‘ View at Ar- 
genteuil,” the ‘‘ Banks of the River of Oullins,” the Salon of 1853, 
where he exhibited ‘‘ The Pool of Gylien,” bought by Napoleon 
III., and ‘‘ The Entrance of a Village,” confirmed his reputation. 
These two last-mentioned works brought to him a first-class 
medal. Daubigny was a painter of good race, and he possessed 
three master qualities — he was patient, convinced and laborious ! 
In latter years he has been reproached with loving but one hori- 
zon ; that is to say, the river borders. He has painted, in effect, 
many dords, but artistically ; uniformity of subject does not imply 
uniformity of aspect. He knew how to find, on the contrary, a 
picturesque variety in each new site, in grasping with incontest- 
ible power the point best suited to render grandeur and beauty. 

Alexander Jean Antigna. After a long illness this celebrated 
painter died on the 27th of February. He was born in 1818, and 


































therefore was scarcely sixty years of age. He was born at 
Orléans, and, like many other artists, Antigna commenced by 
following a path opposite to the one in which later he found suc- 
cess. It is known that Chaplin, the painter of graces and ele- 
gancies — after the manner of Boucher —commenced his career 
by painting sheep folds and pig pens. Antigna, on quitting the 
atelier of Paul Delaroche, exhibited, in 1841, a ‘‘ Nativity of 
Jesus Christ,” in which he attacked realism in the classic style 
that pleased in those days. His best-known work is a large pic- 
ture hanging in the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Conflagration.” Every 
one has been impressed by that family of working people sur- 
prised by the fire up in the mansard ; the door already licked by 
the flames ; the only bed being thrown from the window ; all is 
of the most moving reality. 

Antigna did not strive for beauty of form or charm of color ; 
but his painting is correct, sober, a little gray, and adapts itself 
well to the representation of familiar dramas. It was this kind 
of talent that gained for him the commission for ‘‘ The Emperor 
Visiting the Common Workingmen of Angers during the Inun- 
dation of 1856.” 

Later he returned to easel pictures—his favorite subjects 
being drawn from the lives of the poor, interiors of schools, etc. 
At the Salon of 1864 he had a life-size figure, the ‘‘ Woodland 
Mirror,” representing a young girl bathing in a pool. It is one 
of his best compositions ; the one in which is found the charm 
and grace in the study of the feminine figure. His labors com- 
prise about one hundred and fifty canvases, which all, according 
to the expression of artists, ‘“‘ were for sale.” 

In private life he was one of the most sympathetic and modest 
of men. To a young artist, who one day came to him for coun- 
sel, he replied: ‘‘It was not well that you thought of me. Ina 
country where are Geréme and Meissonier, those are the masters 
to consult.” Meissonier was his god; and he was not a little 
proud to resemble him somewhat — physically. How many stu- 
dents who, seeing Antigna promenading under the great trees 
of the garden of the Luxembourg, dressed in picturesque, artistic 
negligence, believed that before them they had the author of 
“1807.” Last year particularly, Antigna, feeling that he was 
already threatened, never missed his afternoon bath of air and 
sunshine in the vast walks of that beautiful garden. He was 
never alone ; with him, in leash, was one of his principal models, 
a little Scotch terrier, full of life and gambol. And, too, this dog 
served him often as an excuse; when Antigna prolonged his 
promenade beyond the hour, he would say that it was Médon 
who did not wish to return home. The old school is fast making 
room for the new. — Outremer. 








SLIPPERY -ROCK BROOK. 


IT will be scarcely necessary to inform any of our American 
readers that on the Tennessee River, in the southern part of the 
State of Tennessee, and a few miles north of the line of Alabama, 
there is situated the town of Chattanooga, which was taken and 
retaken by the forces on both sides during the late Civil War, 
and around which were fought some of the most notable battles 
of that struggle. The village—for it is not more, having a popu- 
lation of only about five thousand—is one of the “‘ show places” 
which no tourist through the South wants to miss visiting ; for, 
aside from its historical associations, it has most picturesque sur- 
roundings. The first place to be visited by the traveler is, of 
course, the famous Lookout Mountain, which towers above the 
town to the height of some fourteen hundred feet, and on whose 
steep side was fought the famous ‘“ Battle above the Clouds,” 
which will always stand as a striking illustration of the truth that 
there is nothing more probable than the impossible. The top 
of this mountain is a favorite resort for pleasure parties and tour- 
ists, on account of the magnificent view of the wild and pictur- 
esque scenery of southern Tennessee which can be had from its 
top. We forget how many different States and counties are 
asserted to be visible from this standpoint ; nor does it matter, 
for one can not recognize artificial boundaries, but he can appre- 
ciate the grand features which nature has imprinted on the wide- 
spread landscape. 

The sides of this mountain are not the least interesting por- 
tion of it to be visited, for they have been comparatively little 
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disturbed by cultivation, and are cut up by ravines and dells, 
through which flow silver mountain streams, giving an almost 
primeval solitude within sound of the whistle of the locomotive 
and the rumble of railway trains. One of those spots our artist 
has chosen for the scene of the picture which we publish. It is 
known as ‘“Slippery-Rock Brook,” and the appearance of the 
rock at the side of the cascade, together with the ludicrous atti- 
tude of the bear, which is evidently about to test its slope, suffici- 
ently indicates the source of the name. In its general character 
the scene reminds one strongly of many a nook to be found in 
our own Catskills, and, indeed, throughout the whole of the Ap- 
palachian chain of mountains, especially among those spurs which 
lie outside of the wilder mining regions. The vegetation is some- 
what different than in the Catskills, but less than would be 
imagined, for in temperature and climate the two regions re- 
semble one another much more closely than do the plains lying 
at the feet of the mountain slopes. 

In execution, both in designing and in engraving, this picture 
is no whit behind the other views of American scenery which we 
have already given our readers in the present volume of THE 
ALDINE. There is nothing conventional or affected about it, 
but every line shows absolute fidelity to nature. The twisted 
and carelessly arranged tree trunks, the scattered and scraggy 
branches pushed about in all unforeseen directions, the ragged 
and scanty foliage and herbage, are all utterly different from the 
park-like regularity and smoothness which is so apt to charac- 
terize ‘‘made-up” landscapes, and is evidently the result of 
nature’s own efforts at landscape gardening. Our readers will 
unite with us, too, in praising the precision with which the differ- 
ent textures of rock, tree and water have been preserved, and 
the lights and shadows, in the glade and on the pool, as well as 
on the foaming surface of the merry little cascade, have been ren- 
dered. The presence of the bears, too, who evidently belong 
there, heightens the life-like interest and air of reality in the 
scene. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WE give, in the present number of THE ALDINE, another 
illustration of Californian scenery to be added to those we have 
heretofore published. The spot our artist has selected for illus- 
tration is a niche in the rocks on the left-hand border of the 
Yo Semite Valley, between the Yo Semite Falls and Indian 
Cafion. We do not know that any particular legend is attached 
to the spot. It is called by the Indians ‘‘ Ummo,” which is said to 
mean the ‘‘ lost arrow ;” but if there be any other reason for the 
name, except that an arrow might easily be lost in the narrow 
crevise, we have never heard it. It is possible that the name may 
have first been given with some reference to a gorge in the neigh- 


borhood, called ‘‘ Lehamete,”—‘‘the place where the arrow-wood 
grows.” Whatever the reason for the name —or if there is no 


reason whatever for it —the intrinsic beauty of the scene is quite 
sufficient reason for its reproduction by the artist. We have here- 
tofore spoken of the characteristics of the cliffs which bound the 
valley of the Merced ; but, even at the risk of seeming repetition, 
we cannot refrain from quoting from the report of Professor J. D. 
Whitney, the State Geologist, who says: ‘‘ Every portion of the 
Yo Semite wall is sublime ; and where there is so much to be 
seen, and where every object can be seen from so many different 
points of view, there is hardly any limit to the combinations of 
the different elements of landscape beauty which can be obtained 
by change of position and change of illumination. The color of 
the granite of the walls is a light gray — brilliantly white gene- 
rally when the sun's light is reflected from it. It is, in places, 
diversified with veins of a brighter or deeper hue; but these 
patches are not conspicuous enough to produce much effect.” 
This might seem like tolerably strong language did it come from 
a less well-known scientist than Professor Whitney, and were it 
published in anything else than an official report of a geological 
survey, generally the driest kind of reading. As it is, we are 
almost tempted to believe that the professor has been drawn into 
a somewhat unwonted, and, as many might think, an unscientific 
exuberance of language by the peculiar character of the sur- 
roundings in which he found himself. For it must be confessed 
that if any portion of the earth’s surface ever merited the title of 
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El! Dorado, or the golden land, it certainly was California. We 
do not mean this exclusively on account of the gold found within 
its limits, although we and others, younger perhaps than our- 
selves, remember very well when the immense —as it then 
seemed —returns of gold coming from the Californian mines gave 
rise almost to a panic, engendered by the fear that the metal 
would become so common as to be worth scarcely more than 
iron. Silver rose rapidly in value as compared with gold ; and it 
gravely argued that the day was not far distant when the 
two metals would change places, so far as their estimated value 
was concerned. That this was not the case is due to the Pacific 
coast also; for, if it had not been for the silver mines of Califor- 
nia, and the territories carved out of what was once California, 
silver would be to-day of almost more value in the markets of 
the world than gold itself; as, indeed, it may yet be. But we 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. --D. J. STEEPLE. 


do not ascribe Professor Whitney’s enthusiasm to this source 
alone. The fact is, there seems to be a witchery about the 
atmosphere of the Californian coast which makes the most mat- 
ter-of-fact man an enthusiast in spite of himself. Where else 
in the whole world are to be found such magnificent scenery ; 
such a wonderful flora ; such a varied climate ; such a wealth and 
variety of mineral resources ; such a profusion of animal life, and 
such a fertile soil as are all to be found within the limits of the 
State which our war with Mexico gave us only a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago. It seems sometimes doubtful whether 
we yet know all that California has been to us. Nor would it be 
easy to sum it all up within the limits of an article. We owe to 
her, to a very large extent, our growing and important trade with 
China and Japan. We owe her, also, the development of the 
thousand miles or more of country west of the Mississippi, which 
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THE LOST ARROW. —D. J. STEEPLE. 


would have remained an uncultivated wilderness had not Califor- 
nia given us an outlet for its productions and a motive for its 
settlement. We might write almost without stopping, and yet 
not exhaust the remarkable things to be said about California, 
which is, more literally than any other portion of the earth’s 
surface of which we know, the land of wonders. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


So far as historical information goes, Eve was, we believe, the 
first of her sex to ‘spend the summer in the country ;” but her 
costume, as described, included neither white skirts nor kid gai- 
ters, and it did not need more than one trunk — that of a fig tree 
—to hold all her apparel. Times have changed, however, and 





our modern belles imitate their common grandmother no more in 
the quantity than in the quality of their garments. It takes some- 
thing more than an apron nowadays to clothe a woman, even 
when she goes out into the wilderness, and even when, also, she 
dresses sensibly, which is more than some of the sex do. It is 
matter for profound speculation — worthy the author of ‘ Sartor 
Resartus "— whether Eve was ever troubled in mind about the 
fashions, and how she managed to exist before she saw any other 
woman whose dress she could either envy or criticise. Exist she 
did, however, and satisfied herself, apparently, with transmitting 
to her descendants the wish for good clothes and the desire to 
criticise those of others, which is so observable among women to 
this day. That the fondness for wearing clothes of fashionable 
make and material is innate and a matter of nature rather than 
of education needs no particular demonstration, being so well 
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known that it is in the nature of an axiom; but, were demon- 
stration needed, it could be found in such scenes as the one Mr. 
Davis has so cleverly and so successfully depicted. No more per- 
fect illustration of the passion for dress could be imagined than 
the costumes of the city damsels who have undertaken to make 
a country excursion, clad in the same garments in which they 
would have disported themselves on Broadway. Nor is the male 
attendant of our fair friends very much behind them in devotion 
to preconceived or city-conceived notions of dress, for it is evi- 
dent that the whole group — except the guide, who brings up the 
rear with the oars, and who evidently regards the whole proceed- 
ing with ill-disguised contempt —have come out from the city 
to ‘“‘do” a little wilderness, it may be in the Adirondacks, or it 
may be in the Catskills, but who have forgotten that they must 
leave paved streets, and that they will not be likely to find the 
well-kept paths and carefully trimmed lawns and hedges of the 
city parks out in the domain of nature. Charming the group cer- 
tainly is, at least so far as concerns its feminine members, and 
pleasant to look upon wherever seen, but wofully out of place in 
its present situation. 

There are two sorts of women—and of men as well— who 
go from the city 
to the country in 
the summer time, 
and they are those 
who go to see and 
those who go to 
be seen. Of these 
by far the more 
numerous are the 
last mentioned, 
among whom we 
must class our 
friends in the pic- 
ture. Those of 
the former class 
might, and prob- 
ably would make 
less display, and 
give an artist less 
chance for a de- 
lightful picture ; 
but they would 
see more of the 
country and have 
more real enjoy- 
ment in their visit. 
As we have said, 
they want to see 
and also to enjoy 
something of out- 
of-door-life ; and, therefore, they go prepared for what they are 
likely to meet. Frills and furbelows, fancy hats and veils, feath- 
ers and laces and kid gaiters are left behind by the ladies, and 
costumes are donned which admit of climbing mountain paths, 
pushing through tangled thickets ; or even, if need be, wading an 
occasional brook without serious damage. Gentlemen, too, on 
such an expedition, if they belong to the sensible class, leave 
behind the fancy shooting jackets and knowing hats, which are, 
doubtless, so well adapted to make them a reputation on the 
pavé, and dress more nearly in the style of those whose whole 
life is spent out of doors. 

What we have said, only partially tells in words what Mr. 
Davis has told more effectually with his pencil; and it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to talk about the picture at all ; 
and yet there are points of excellence about it which deserve 
much more than a passing mention. In the first place, the humor 
is perfect ; and, although we are aware that distinguished critics 
have advanced the theory that the “literary” element should 
be entirely expunged from pictures; that, in other words, it is 
not necessary or desirable that a picture should tell a story; we 
have not yet subscribed to that doctrine, nor do we feel pre- 
pared to assent to a dogma which would, if logically carried out, 
deprive us of just such pictures as the one under consideration. 
We might, to be sure, eliminate from this production all the lit- 
erary element ; we could, for instance, do away with the group 
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of girls, or consider them only as lay figures ; we might consent 
to the absence of the snake which has startled them, as its pre- 
decessor did not apparently startle Eve ; even the poodle, with 
absurdly gay ribbon about its neck, sneaking off with drooping 
tail—all these might be dispensed with and still leave us a pic- 
ture worth studying and worth preserving, but it would not be 
the picture which Mr. Davis has drawn. We should still have, it 


is true, the forest background ; the white, smooth-barked birch, 
and all the other trees whose trunks and branches help to over- 


shadow the narrow pathway; we could still admire every detail 
of limb and of foliage, but the whole soul of the work would be 
gone—it would be a woodland scene, and nothing more. As it 
is, the artist has contrived to give us an idea in every line. Not 
one of all the features we have mentioned is superfluous or un- 
necessary. Without the harmless snake the startled position of 
the group of girls would not be explainable ; and the absence 
of the ridiculous poodle would take away from the picture the 
very point of its most delicate satire. Equally necessary, too, to 
the perfect carrying out of the idea, are the self-satisfied beau, 
with his dandy airs, swinging eyeglass and ostentatious fishing 
rod, and the cynical old guide, to whom the whole affair is evi- 
dently only a rep- 
etition of the tale 
very often told 
during each sum- 
mer season. Nor, 
in speaking of the 
guide, must we 
fail, also, 
tice 
best touches of 
execution to be 
found in the en- 
graving. We al- 
lude to the deli- 
cate manner in 
which the blades 
of the oars he car- 
ries on his shoul- 
der are shown 
through the fo- 
liage though not 
too prominently 
dragged into the 
picture. This im- 
portant element 
of transparency is 
to be seen in all 
the ‘¢echnigue of 
the engraving. In 
the texture of the 
costumes of both sexes; in the complexions, from the sunny- 
faced girl in the front to the bronzed denizen of the forest in the 
rear, all are clear and all are real. There is no “‘ muddiness” nor 
any obscurity in the whole work. 


to no- 


one of the 


ART EDUCATION. 


IF there is any idea to which THE ALDINE is more commit- 
ted, and in which it is more interested than in any other, it is 
certainly that of art education ; by which much-worn phrase we 
mean the education of the mass of the people in the principles 
of art, and the rules which ought to govern one in judging of the 
comparative value and excellence of specimens of either sculp- 
ture, painting or engravings—it being, of course, conceded that 
we may speak of engravings as works of art. Precisely what 
methods are the best to take for carrying out this idea may not 
be, however, a matter of the easiest possible solution. The word 
education, of itself, means so much, and the education of a people 
in art matters means so much more, that we not unnaturally find 
it impossible to summarize the subject in a sentence, or even in a 
single article. That everybody should know something of art — 
that every man, woman and child should be capable of telling a 
good picture from a bad one, and as incapable of liking the one 
as of disliking the other, are axioms utterly impossible of demon- 
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stration. How this knowledge is to be conveyed to everybody 
is not, as we have said, quite so easy a question to answer. In 
nearly all European countries it is, and has been for centuries, 
done by the state—the artist as well as the author being looked 
upon as a creator or inventor of something for the public good, 
and, therefore, to be treated more as a public servant than as a 
private citizen. It was this feeling which gave us the master- 
pieces of early art; which made the Renaissance possible, and 
which, to-day, gives us better art works than the world has ever 
before seen. Of course all governments were not alike, nor did 
all follow the same methods in their dealings with artists and 
authors ; but the same idea is to be found running through and 
informing them all. For instance, neither in Florence —-the 
home of the Renaissance, one might say—nor in Venice was 
there anything in the shape of an autocracy when Cimabue and 
Giotto, Michael Angelo and Raphael, Da Vinci, and all the long 
list of ‘“‘old masters” existed; but it was, after all, the state 
which, in each case, sustained and supported them. Florence had 
her reigning ducal family, and Venice her Council of Ten and her 
Doges ; but, in both cities, the decision, in regard to matters of 
art and literature, was practically left to the people, whose be- 
hests were generally obeyed. Thus, for instance, it was the 
people of Florence who elected Ghiberti to cast the bronze doors 
of the Baptistery, of which they are now so proud — engravings 
of which have been published in THE ALDINE—and of which 
plaster models were exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition. 
Notwithstanding, however, the fact that much of the honor given 
to art in Europe has been the result of popular feeling, it was the 
state, and not private benevolence, which really sustained artists 
and art students, and has sustained them ever since. There is, 
to-day, hardly a country in Europe which has not an art acad- 
emy, or one or more art schools, more or less under the care and 
supervision of the government ; and where they are most com- 
pletely under government supervision and of national importance, 
there they are most appreciated and most regarded. For in- 
stance, a man exhibits a picture or a statue at the Paris Salon; 
he may hope for a medal —no matter whether he be foreignor or 
not —or, even, after a proper time, for a decoration. Yet, since 
the ‘“‘ Academie des Beaux Arts” was established, France has 
changed government several times and is now republican. This 
fostering of art and of artists by the state is, of course, only possi- 
ble under a “ paternal” form of government, which is exactly the 
reverse of what ours is supposed to be. It being the theory of our 
government that what is not positively of importance to the body 
politic must be done by private enterprise, it follows that art gal- 
leries and art schools can be established and sustained only by 
popular subscription and private munificence. Such galleries and 
such schools we have ; but no one of them —not excepting the 
National Academy — carries with its award of membership, or of 
proficiency, such weight as to confer an undoubted national repu- 
tation. All Americans do not come to New York to see the pic- 
tures annually exhibited in the Academy ; and, if they did, they 
might not agree with the decision of the committee ; nor is the 
diploma of every art school considered prima facie evidence of 
proficiency in art. It is evident, therefore, that art education in 
America must be matter of private enterprise ; and while, as we 
have said, the best method may not have been yet ascertained, 
we can see nothing better at present than the constant produc- 
tion for the public of first-class engravings from the best pictures. 





THE OLD MAN OF HOY. 


MR. READ is no stranger to the readers of the ALDINE, in 
whose pages have been published more than one of his spirited 
and excellent pictures. He is an English artist, and has been 
known for a number of years chiefly as a draughtsman of superior 
abilities, never having sought for or obtained any prominent po- 
sition as a painter in oils. As a draughtsman he shows a true 
appreciation of and a nice feeling for the picturesque in landscape, 
and also for architectural details, especially of the more elaborate 
and more delicate styles. Among specimens of his work, recently 
given by us, our readers will recall a delightfully mellow and poet- 
ical picture of an English country church, lighted up for evening 
service, to which the title of ‘‘ Evensong” was given. We recall 
none of Mr. Read’s drawings which more clearly shows the tender 
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poetry which pervades his nature, and so often makes itself mani- 
fest in his works, than does this. As an example of his accuracy 
in reproducing delicate architectural views we may refer to an 
interior scene in Westminster Abbey, also given not very long 
ago. We prefer him, however, in landscape, whether it be of 
the portraiture sort or composition. In these he has the oppor- 
tunity for a display of feeling which a mere copying of mouldings 
and traceries, arches and groins can never give ; and he seems to 
have just the nature to avail himself to the full of his opportu- 
nities. Faithful to his subject he yet knows how to make every 
tree and bush tell its part of a story without in any degree losing 
its identity. As might naturally be expected, he has devoted 
himself very largely to the illustration of some of the more re- 
markable scenes of the British Isles, and always with success 
both in the choice of subjects and in the character of his work. 

The picture we give in the present number, from his pencil, is 
a case in point. The group of islands known as the Orkneys 
lies to the north of the extreme northern point of Scotland, of 
which they seem to form a continuation, and from which they are 
separated by the Pentland Firth. There are, at low water, sev- 
enty-three of these islands, of which twenty-eight, besides the 
one known as Pomona, or the mainland, are inhabited, and with 
the Shetland islands form one county. The area of the Orkneys 
is about 610 square miles, and the surface is very irregular, the 
land being deeply indented with numerous arms of the sea. The 
temperature is mild, owing to the close proximity of the sea, 
particularly of the Gulf Stream. Down to within comparatively 
few years the agriculture of the islands was of the most primitive 
sort to be found in Europe, and the attention of the inhabitants 
was chiefly directed to the manufacture of kelp from seaweed. 
Even the spinning-wheel is said not to have found its way to the 
Orkneys until half a century after everybody else had it. Within 
a few years, however, matters have much improved, so that the 
islands begin to be of some commercial and agricultural import- 
ance. Their history is very much that of all the smaller islands 
lying to the north and west of England and Scotland. They 
were known to the ancients as the Orcades, were inhabited by 
Celts, were conquered by the Scandinavians, and in 1098 were 
attached to the Norwegian crown. In 1468 they were conveyed 
to James III., of Scotland, as security for the dowry of his wife, 
Margaret of Denmark, and they have been Scottish ever since — 
for in 1590, when James VI. of Scotland, and afterward James I. 
of England, married the princess Anne of Denmark, the latter 
power formally ceded these islands to Scotland. 

Undoubtedly the most picturesque of the islands is Hoy, 
which, alone of all the group, rises from the water in abrupt cliffs 
of nearly or quite 1,000 feet in height. It is separated from 
Pomona by a narrow passage of about two miles in width, and is 
about fourteen miles long by six broad, containing a population 
of about 1,400 souls. The highest hill in the group is in this 
island, and is known as the Ward of Hoy —it is 1,555 feet high. 
Another curiosity shown to tourists, is known as the Dwarfie 
Stone, which is twenty-two feet long by seventeen wide and 
seven high, having in one end a large chamber, evidently carved 
with tools of iron, but by whom or for what purpose is not 
known. What is called the ‘‘Old Man of Hoy,” is a column of 
granite rock on the south-west part of the island, rising to the 
height of 300 feet above the water. It is this wild and pictur- 
esque feature which Mr. Read has chosen for illustration, and we 
think our readers will agree that he has chosen with the eye of a 
true artist. Of the details of the picture it is not necessary to 
speak, as they speak with sufficient distinctness for themselves. 


THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 


THERE is much in Mr. Schloesser’s picture which reminds one 
of more than one story and poem, and especially of some of the 
ballads of our American poet of homely life, Mr. William M. Car- 
leton. Indeed, were it not for the fact that Mr. Schloesser is a 
German artist, and has given us a German instead of an Ameri- 
can scene, we might almost be tempted to believe that the pic- 
ture was intended to illustrate some of Carleton’s poetry. And 
still, it must be confessed, that we can recall no one incident in 
any of the young American’s ballads which would give rise to ex- 
actly such a picture. It is only that there is a suggestion about 
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THE VILLAGE LAWYER. — AFTER CARL SCHLOESSER. 


them of the same influences and the same kind of life as that of another. The only merit such a performance, either in litera- 
which has captivated Mr. Schloesser and caused him to paint this ture or in art can possibly have, consist of necessity in the keen- 
picture. It is a simple tale of simple village folk and their ways, ness of perception which enables the artist or author to see what 
and is no more characteristic of one village or one people than’ is around him, and the power and fidelity of execution which 
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LOVE’S BARGAIN. — AFTER M. TREUENFELS. 


makes him to reproduce it. A picture, whether from the pen or 
pencil, may, to be sure, have some merit even if defective in either 
one — not in both — of these requisites, but it can not take rank 
as a great picture, or even as a really good one. Thus we admire 


the perception shown, while lamenting the lack of skill in execu- 
tion ; or we may praise the latter while painfully conscious that 
the former is wanting. An artist may paint a very good picture 
—so far as technique goes— which means nothing, or he may give 
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us one very faulty in execution which shall mean a great deal. In 
all pictures in which are introduced the human figure, whether 
historical or genre, the literary element must play a more or less 
prominent part. It must have a story to tell, and, as we have 
intimated, very much of the excellence of the picture will depend 
upon the clearness with which it is told. It seems to us that 
Mr. Schloesser has, in this instance, acquitted himself well in 
both these important particulars. The story he has undertaken 
to tell is a very simple one, and of no particular time or clime, 
nor has he made the mistake of so telling it as to leave nothing 
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artist, with subtle skill, has pictured the counsellor as gazing not 
at his client but into vacancy, as if pondering every word and 
phrase which may affect the decision — words and phrases being 
notoriously matters of great weight in the practice and applica- 
tion of the law. Perhaps the old lady is not altogether precise 
and clear in her statements, as clients are apt not to be—we 
believe it was Daniel Webster who is credited with having said 
that there was hardly one person in ten who was capable of mak- 
ing a perfectly clear and intelligible statement of his own case. 
Perhaps the question at issue is the making of a will, and grave 
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TO BANBURY 


for the beholder’s imagination to supply. We have clearly before 
us the keen, astute and not unkindly face of the lawyer, full of 
patience, as befits his profession ; and beside him the time-worn 
face and figure of the client, and on these two and their sur- 
roundings we may hang the drapery of half a dozen stories each 
of which would be equally characteristic and equally true to the 
real life embodied in the picture. Say it is a question of disputed 
title to some piece of land—and the title deeds with their old- 
time ponderous seals scattered about would easily support this 
interpretation — we can readily understand the wistful keenness 
with which the client watches the face of her adviser, striving to 
gather from his expression the nature of the opinion which has 
evidently not yet formed itself within that busy brain. For the 


CROSS, — CENTENARI. 


matters regarding the bequests to be made to different heirs are 
to be settled. In short, there are plenty of explanations to be 
given of the discussion going on, either of which is fully illus- 
trated and borne out by the faces and attitudes of the two actors 
in the scene as well as by their surroundings. 

How perfect and how thoroughly characteristic those attitudes 
and expressions are is-not, perhaps, apparent at the first glance ; 
but the more the picture is studied the more clearly they appear. 
The woman has had a long and a troubled life, which has left its 
marks on face and figure, and betrays itself as well in the atti- 
tude unconsciously assumed. She is a widow, as we see by the 
covered head and the black-bordered handkerchief on which rest 
her clasped hands. Yet, in spite of the look of trouble, the face 
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is not at all a hard one. Her lines may not have fallen altogether 
in pleasant places, but she has not been soured by the troubles 
which have beset her. Nor is the face of her companion less 
perfectly conceived and executed. We see before us the dry, 
uncommunicative, thoughtful man, who has passed a lifetime 
thinking, acting, battling for other people ; who has been the 
repository of the business and the secrets of perhaps two gene- 
rations, and who is yet as ready to listen patiently and decide 
calmly as at the outset of his career — perhaps more so. 

The surroundings show accuracy of drawing with freedom and 
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crabbed and unappreciative guardians. We know that he “laughs 
at locksmiths ;” and, presumably, he is equally ready to ridicule 
any other of the hedges which law, custom, and social rescript 
have undertaken to throw around his work and to raise a barrier 
between him and Hymen. 

We have preferred to give to this picture the above title 
rather than a literal translation of the other by which it has been 
known—“ En Passant "—because, although not perhaps more ap- 
propriate, it is more descriptive, and suggests more quickly the 


real intention of the artist. LZ” passant the vegetable seller and 





























THE SECRET PANEL. —A. 


boldness of handling, which constitute this a most striking and 
valuable specimen of genre painting. There is nothing weak, 


nothing namby-pamby, nothing careless about it. 


SANSOM. 


his donkey undoubtedly are, or at least should be, and patient 
enough the poor beast seems under his suddenly increased load ; 
but it is ‘“‘love’s bargain” which has caused the delay, and gives 
to the picture the spirit which animates it. 





LOVE’S BARGAIN. 


LovE has made many bargains since he began his career as a 
marksman — or at least has been credited with being the cause 
of many—though we doubt whether he has shown very much 
commercial shrewdness or capacity for bargaining. In fact, he 
has generally been accused of a mischievous sort of desire to 
defeat all the mercenary or prudent resolves of cruel parents or 





Such a scene as this is not infrequent in southern Spain, where 
the sultry atmosphere inclines the dusky children of the country 
to this indolent sort of flirtation. The artist has displayed re- 
markable skill in imparting to the faces of the group a great deal 
of expression, while hiding from us much of the features which 
convey emotion most plainly. We see this even in the face of 
the woman, whose eyelids veil the most sensitive means of quick 
and transient expression. The face is a beautiful one, although 
of that somewhat heavy type which is characteristic of the peas- 
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antry of all lands. The country-people of southern Europe, how- 
ever, possess a brightness of the eyes and a mobility of the mouth 
which prevent them ever having the dogged stupid air of the 
English peasantry. This woman’s face is made lovely by the 
peculiar tint of her dark skin (which is not, of course, adequately 
reproduced in our engraving), and by her arched brows and pecu- 
liarly Spanish nose. The large mouth and full lips are indicative 
of the loving and coquettish nature which is inherent in the 
daughters of Spain. These traits are skillfully suggested by the 
artist, and the posture into which he has thrown the head and 
shoulders adds grace and intelligent action. 

The suggestion of the whole face by part of it is more em- 
phatically marked in the other figure. The merest outline of the 
man’s features is revealed, yet so well has the artist accomplished 
his purpose that we feel as if we were looking at the entire physi- 
ognomy. The mischievous, expectant, half-authoritative look is 
evident, although we really are left to imagine it. We may 
readily picture to ourselves the laughing eyes which compliment 
the happy fellow’s-companion far more eloquently than his words 
can —for uncultured human nature is lacking in facility of speech 
to make known its sentiments, but wealthy in uneducated facial 
expression. The whole figure of the man proclaims vigorous 
vitality, the result of that healthful existence which is not too 
indolent or too industrious. 

This artist, by the way Mr. Treuenfels, long time a resident of 
Vienna, has frequently given gezre pictures of this special style 
—that is, portraying the simple incidents in the lives of Italian 
and Spanish peasants. A more picturesque field for a genre painter 
it would be difficult to find. The suppleness of limb of southern 
Europeans give their forms an easy stateliness which can not be 
matched by those whose muscles are seasoned by the cold win- 
ters of the north. There-is also a delicate fullness of outline, not 
coarse like the contours of the lower classes of other climates, 
which affords the artist opportunity to fill his canvas with gentle 
curves even if it contain nothing but human figures. That Mr. 
Treuenfels has mastered the use of his pencil in this direction is 
seen by the graceful bearing he has given to the whole figure of 
the man, from head to heel. 

There is much humor in his art, exhibited in this instance, 
not only in the human pair, but in the long-suffering beast who is 
so ruthlessly trodden under foot. The donkey has a most com- 
ical expression on his sober face, as if he were an eccentric per- 
son of his kind, and needed only a little more intelligence (for he 
undoubtedly has zous) to crack a bottle and a joke with every 
good fellow he meets on his travels. This power to make animals 
look supremely funny is one of Mr. Treuenfels’ gifts. It is pos- 
sessed in a high degree by our own Beard, and we must accord 
to Mr. Treuenfels something of the same appreciation which we 
show for the American artist. 

The peculiar value of the subjects which Mr. Treuenfels is in 
the habit of treating is much enhanced by the surroundings amid 
which he finds them. The many-colored clothing, the varied 
architecture, the arches and narrow streets, are all introduced in 
this picture, except that the superb colors of the painter’s canvas 
can not be reproduced. To what pre-eminence of beauty such 
subjects may be raised, by a true rendition of the rich atmosphere 
which always bathes them, is best illustrated in this country by 
the magnificent paintings of S. R. Gifford. The canvas of Mr. 
Treuenfels is not less attractive in coloring, and one acquainted 
with the scenes of which this is an example will have the extreme 
beauty of the atmosphere tints suggested to him by the tone of 
the artist’s work, as seen from the engraving. — W. Mayéerry. 


THE SECRET PANEL. 


THIs picture is a lively reproduction of a scene frequent in 
England two hundred years ago, in the stormy times when 
Roundhead and Cavalier cast angry glances at each other in the 
street, when they were not actually fighting, and families were 
divided by the fortunes of civil strife. The original painting is 
from the brush of Mr. Sansom, an English artist, who always 
touches a subject of this kind with a cleverness which is seldom 
surpassed. He is an industrious student, as a noted artist needs 
to be ; and the proof of his extensive and appreciative reading is 
to be found, in this picture, in the care with which the minutest 





details of the architecture and dress of the seventeenth century 
are truthfully copied. The broad, stately staircase, adorned with 
that magnificent, heavy carving in wood, which is characteristic 
of the Carolian reigns, forms a superb background to the central 
figure. The two dragons which surmount two of the pillars on 
the stairway, and the crowned figure beyond them, indicate that 
the house is the abode of a royal family—if not part of the 
reigning family at least so directly connected with a race of 
kings, that they have the right to assert their royal blood by 
such tokens as these. The coats-of-arms held by these statues 
are no less positive a sign of the nobility of the race which pos- 
sess them. We see the floors of this house or palace uncarpeted 
—a fashion which lovers of the styles of the Charleses affect at 
this day, though for no good reason. 

Turning to the more immediate subject of the picture, we find 
the sliding panel faithfully drawn, even to the catches, which 
were made to obey a hidden spring, constructed with that cun- 
ning ingenuity which the architects of a former time were mas- 
ters of. The dress of the lady is no less true to the era supposed 
to be represented. The richly flowered material, the falling skirt, 
the puffed and coquettish overskirt, the square-cut bodice, all 
belong to the years preceding William III. 

We may judge, by the pleased, expectant, and timid expres- 
sion on the girl’s face (a right honest English one), that she is 
opening the secret door to admit her lover. This is no indication 
of parents’ displeasure, and all that, for in the times of which we 
are speaking many honorable things had to be done by stealth. 
Then and later many a noble cavalier was obliged to visit his 
sweetheart by night, crawling through the brush and behind 
hedges. Nor were visits made in such fashion always those of 
love. Manly projects and stern business received aid many a 
time from some careful friend, who, with important information, 
journeyed by night and hid by day until he reached his destina- 
tion. Secret panels were among the most useful adjuncts of plots 
and silent gatherings at midnight ; and not a few noble women 
stood at the proper moment, as stands the fair girl in the picture, 
ready to slip back a piece of the innocent-looking wall, and ad- 
mit some one who might hold the destiny of a king in his grasp. 

The execution of the picture is worthy of the highest praise. 
Not only is the utmost exactness discernible in the drawing of 
all parts of it; but the light and shade are so artistically man- 
aged as to display to the best advantage all the salient points 
of the scene, and are moreover true to nature in every way. 
These qualities are seen on the staircase, the upper part of which 
is brightly illuminated by the sunlight, while the space under it 
is in comparative darkness. The rich carving of the balustrade, 
to which we have already referred, gives the artist an unusual 
opportunity to portray the most delicate effects of light. The 
bright edges of the wood in the interstices of the carvings are 
no less beautiful when well delineated on canvas than when seen 
in reality. The hazy glimmer of half-light which surrounds the 
brighter parts is suggestive of the warm sun of May, and the 
checkered shadow thrown on the steps from the ornamental 
work is like the uncertain shadow of a leafy tree in summer. 
The artist has produced a peculiarly pleasing effect by this imagi- 
native treatment of his subject. While imbuing his picture with 
life and activity, he has managed to remind us, by this singular 
arrangement of light, of the drowsy sweetness of that dolce far 
niente which comes over us in the warm, lazy atmosphere of a 
June day, even when it comes at some other season. 

The same clever handling of bright and dark effects is per- 
ceptible in the half-opened panel which allows the sunlight from 
without to stream over a part of the inner wall, and to bathe the 
form of the girl in a brightness which reveals her beauty and 
completes the charm of the whole picture. 

Mr. Sansom has done few better things than this, and the en- 
graving serves, as well as an engraving can, to convey a correct 
idea of the painting. Indeed, it is evident in every line and touch 
that the engraver has entered fully into the feeling which ac- 
tuated the artist, and has spared no pains to render faithfully the 
effects intended ; and that this is no easy task, and is one requir- 
ing not only patient labor but consummate skill on the part of 
the engraver, will not be denied by any connoisseur. At the same 
time it requires, to do these things well, something else in the 
engraver, and that is, the true artist spirit—which has here 
been shown. —M. Fleming. 
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FIRST MEETING OF MARY STUART AND RIZZIO.—Arfrer Davip NEAL. 
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